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In order to review ^he first yefcr of iapleaentation 
of the Title. I 89-313, federally funded Speech. Assistant Prograa for 
severely/profoundly h'andicapped jstudents in the Chicago public 
schools, ' data was gathered by interview, questionnaire and 
observation .aethods froa speech assistants, speech pathologists (who 
supervised assistant^) , ^ teacher^peech pathologist and a prograa 
cooirdinator. Six .hundred forty-four students, ranging between 6 and 
21 years old and ^enplled in 75 schools, participated in the program 
in two. ways: (H through direct service delivery foraat, whereby the 
student left the regular classrooa setting, for service:. (21 by leans 
of classrooa and ^tedcher cont<lct, whereby the speech assistant 
visited the classrooa for observational, n^eds assessaent, .and \ ^ 
progress Reporting purposes. On a student giroup saaple of. 317 
participants, B7X prpdressed at leasts ons stage lip t aajof selected 
speech/language gcal«( 'surpassing the BOX objective. Only the severe 
learning disabled group, with a success ratfe of 7<iX, fell below this 
objective. The need for citywide inservice ta explain the progra,a t6 
pathologists ahd adainistrators was reported. Assistants had , 
difficulties at local school level obtaining lists *of Titl%* I 89*313 
student naaes"; thus schools having accessible lists were aore likely^ 
to have. the'ir students, receive proapt, direct service. 
(iuthorAEP) 
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IHTBODUCTICttI 

Since the early 1970 's, severely and profoundly handicapped children 
within the Chicago public school) syatem have reaped benefits from public law 
3P£tle l'89-313»t > Tljis law endows monies to school di'ltricts that have - 
planned either comprehensive ^self-contained projects or supplementary projects ^ 
for eligible handicapped students. The Chicago p\lblic school -system received , , 
a majority of its Title I 89-313 funds to implement' projects which aupplement 
existing special education pro-ams and provide extraordinary servicest to * 
students* , ^ * . / 

One of the ftupplementaty special education prograuns for which the Chicago ^ 
p\iblic schooOsyst^ expended its Title I 89-313 funds is the Speech Assis,tant ^ " 
Prbgram. In fiscal year (FY) 1980, the Chicago school systerq received an 
allotment of approximately 572,784 of its Title I 89-313 monies to initiate 
the program. The ten month, full-time positions. of IS speech assi^tarlts, one f 
master teacher-speech pathologist, ^and one progx2ua Coordinator were funded, and 
program implementation was scheduled for September, 1970. * 

The general purpose of this evaluation report is to: * , 



Overview 



IJ^^dMcribe the Speech Assistant Program for the severely and pro|oundly 
har^lcapped which was funded by Title I 89-313 monies. ^ 

' /'* *• * , • 

2) examine the resytlts of the FY 80 survey on the Speech Assistant 
Prcigram. ' , ^ ' ' . 



DESCRIPTICW OF PROGRAM 



Although Title I 89-313 provided monies for speech/language handicaj 
children in the Chicago public schools prior to FY 80, these monies were 
previously uped to fund a Speech Aide Program. The Aide Program employed 
person!^ without academic training in speech/langxjage therapy to monitor 
drill exercises ta the students and to prepare materials. As it became 
apparent through emj^irical observation, . speech pathologist^' comments, and 
evaluation reports, there was a need to develop a speech/langxjage program 

^staffed with personnlal, who could provide broader, more intense, and more* 
sophisticated speech services than could aides. As a result, the position of 
speech assistant was designed, and the SQpech Assistant Program was creat^. 
The program capitalized on the backgrounds of the speech assistants (all of 

^whom* wer^e required to have a minimum of a Bachelor's degree in speech 
pathology) to provide the comprehensive extraordinary services iieeded by the 
eligible handicapped students in public schools , throughout the cit/. 

'staff Description and Supervision 

TO spewliAad the FY 80 Spe«n AflAistant Program, a COordini^tor, 
specifically funded fjp'' develop, implement and coordinate the program, 
interviewed* applicants to fill 15 speech assistant positions. Some of the, 
applicants were previously employed arf spe6ch aides while others fiad no prior 
* employment withih the school system. A handout, A Model of the Speech Aide 
and Speech Assistant ^ogram Title I 89*313, described the qualifications, 

— _i ■ — 



''Sde Glossary^ pp. 28 and^ 29 for idescription 
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roles, responsibilities, service delivery expectations, and ^supervisory 
guidelines relating -to the positions* of speech aj.de and speech assistant* 
This Model was developed by the Coordinator in order to acquaint the fundeded 
Title r 89-SJ13 and other school staff with the progrim. ^he following 
passages are from the Model : ' . j . ' 

•Speech AssittQntt Mlnlm'Jiti Bachelor's degree # in speech 
pathology* Must have gpod writing, speaking and li&tening 
skills, the applicant ^u&t^hav« good, hearing, 

* ■ 

Areas of Assigtuncnti Local an'<3 £e<3eral pvograns other than 
Speech Language Centers » ■ ~ ~^ 

* » ' Specific Roles an<3 ReAponsiblllties't^ Un<3er the direction) 

/ ' • ' of the speech an<S i^nguagA therapist, the speech assistant 

will; , , , 

1) Perform) tas54 orfenfed drill accivities^ with approxisatcly 
^ V 30-5O selected students individually or in ssall groups. 

■ 

2} Provide speech in£>rovo^aent^ instruction in the classrooa 
"to identified handicTftpped students, 

3} Participate in prescrvice ^tivitios as designated by 
» the Coordinator* 

// • 4) Observe selected children as designated by the speech^ 

and langi^agb therapist, 

5) Participate in conferences with the clasfro<» teachers « 
parents* and related personnel as peytaining* to the 
ne^ds of the spe^cch and language disordered child. ^ 

t 6} Report all absences to the principal of the school^ 

receiving speech and language services* the Haster^s 
* £>egrfte speech and language" therapist and other related^ 

payroll personnel* 

I 

^ Supervision! . ^ 

V ' ^ - ^ ■ ' 

^ 1. Functional guidance and leadership of the Speech Aides 

^ Speech Assistants Prograa are that of the cityvide 

Coordinator. J * ^ 



* ' • 2. Each speech aide or each speech, aMi^tAtt is^ under the 

. direction of a Haster*s Degree and language the'rapist. , 

^ * Master's Degree speech an<} language therapist 

will bo responsible- for the case jaanagcnent, screen* , . i 
, ^^9f valuation, diagnosis* rccoaxendaf:>ons and re- 

porting Ol resulfts to related personnel and parents, 

b. the Halter's Degree speech and language therapist ^ 
• functi<»is In accorda*ice with Section 9.05'-2a-e' of 
♦ Rules and Requlatdcns to ffo^crn the Adainiatra * 

• tion and Qperaciion of special s,ducat^on , Illinois 

Office of education. Effective! February 1, 1979, 
I • ^ pages 31-32. ^ . " , 

' t^e HAS t«r<s Cc^1^•o- speech and language therapist^ ' 

vill i>c rospsonsible for collecting ^froea ttto « ^ 

* ' spcccn assistant rrtonthly reports and statistical ^ « 

* ' ^ ^ data. This inCortution is' to bo forvarded to tho^ 

Coordinator oi th« Title I 89-313 Prograa for 
/ Speech and Language. 

""^ ■ 

3, The Haster*s Degree speech and language therapist will 
^■uptrviso one to three sp<9ech aides and/oir speech assistants. 

' 4% T^o supervisiivg Master's Dogroo speech and language 

* therapist wtll soeetr qood<?d# with th6 speech assistant 

In order to check, nonitor, ^evaluato^ and assist in tho f 
* continued dovelopeent of the- individual education^ place* 
ncnt prograa for each student enrolled in tho speech and 
lorKTunqo program," — * » * * 

Q • . * 7 ' 

BiKi^oh Uuqwqo tbcrcplst is rofo^rod to a orocch ^atMloglet throughout 
the rcBc^indor of thJLs rcpoirt* — ^ ' ' L ^^^^^^^^ 



Severed other specific tasks not mentioned in the Model , but. which were 
undertaken by the speech assistants were: , . ' ' 

a) participating in the screening process of students who might be 
eligible for prograb services; ' - , * 

b) reviewing participant students^ Indivfdual Education Plans (lEPs) to ' 
determine pk^evious speech objectivejs and assist in the writing qf new 
on^s; ' ^ * . . 

c) " participating in staffings and/or .confer encied about the serviced ^ 

students; ■ - ^ 

d}"^ developing the schedules for service to students: 

e) developing^ materials to be tjsed Vl^th serviced studentsi « ^ 

f ) maintaining contact with plassrocm teachers of serviced stxidents 
regarding .students* progress arvd ^cartyover of speech/language ^ 
ej^ercises for the Qlassroodi; 

g) contacting* or meeting parents (when specifically requested by the / 
supervising speech pathologist); - ^ 

, h) providing at 'least one inservice about the i>rogram^to each serviced 
school and giving other inservices as needed or requested by the 
schools* 

V ^ • • 

One master teacher-speech pathologist was funded. for the progr«im. The 
responsibilities of this person were; ' . • 

a) providing imiBedia;te on**call assistance to. speech assistants in 
t whatever areas this service was needed; . 

b) assisting in the speech/language screening process at some schools; 

M c) providing diagnostic testing for those students withou^^vailable 
.diagnostic-information^ * 

d) assisting in writing speech prescriptions for students to be serviced 

e) assisting in the development and/or procurement of testing and 
instructional materietls needed by speech assistants; 

f) keej^ing the file .of speech assistants* schedules; 

g) assisting in the planning' of monthly inservices tor the speech 
assistants; ' r - ^ \ 

h) maintaining a student caseload and providing all of the required 
services to these students; « 
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* . The citywide Coprd£nft<fr had the main responsibility, as described in 

the Model" , to- provide the functidnal guidance artd leadership for the program. 
This included: ' • , ' ' . ' 

a) developing the Model for the progreim;_ * ' ^ ' , ^ ' ^ 

• - ' ' ' • ' / r 

1)) creating a» training packet and orientation film about the program; I 
• c) hiring, trajining, and supervising all program personnel; 
^d) coordinating and presenting personnel inservice; 

e) developing all report, evaluation and logging forms used within tt\e 
progreuxi; ^ _ 

f ) providing on-site inservice to school administrators, and other school^ " 
J ■ personnel regarding the prograto; 

g) providing on-site assistM^e to speech assistants in areas where this 
is requested; ' 

h) conducting formative and final evaluations oxi program'^ personnel and 

the program; »^ - ' ' * ^ 

i) maintaining a professional library of instructional and professional 
materials' to be used by field personnel ; 

/ . ^ ' r ' 

j) seeking ways^to continually upgrade the program and provide immediate 
service to eligible unserved or underserved students* 

Student Description * • . 

% ~ r 

Acco^^ing to an Illinois Office of^Education (lOE) handout on require*- 
ments for regional proposals for funding under Title I 89-313, funds may be 
'litiLized.only on behalf of those children who are considered to be « 
■state-supported* -In Illinois these are the children who receive service 
. , through the provision of 14-7*02at of The School Code of IlliyiQis * Objectives 

• and activities proposed to meet the needs of eligible children may be shared, r ^ 

^ with Other dhildren when time and space are available at^ \Aien all children ^ / 
for whom the funds are provided receive services which are appropriately 
designed and Qommensurate with their special needs* > ' / , 

Each local school was to maintain a list of eligible Ti^le I 89-313 
students* (These were students approved by lOE.as having severe or profound 
handicaps and/or requiring specialized supplemental services*,. The approval of 
these students as Title I 89-313 resulted in the Chicago public school system 
receiving approximately $656*00 per student to coyer the expenses of the , ^ 

.specl^aUzed services.) Upon initiation of^e Speech Assistant Progr<y* in 
* " September, 1979, the number of the schools hav^ing accessible lists of Title I 

89-313 student natoes was low* Thus^ immediate program implementation at these 
sit/s began with assistants helping to identify, scree^i^^and locate students who 
were eligible and in need of speech assistants* services. Classroom follow-up was 
then conducted by the assistants in order to obtain "bbservational baseline data 
that would be useful in establishing students* speech objectives* 

O '^See Glossary, page 29, for description* ■ v 
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Stijdents participated' In the Title I 89j-3 13 .Speech Assistant Program In two 
ways. The first 'was through the direct service delivery format. This utilized 
the pull-out' basis of. service delivery v*iereby a student left the regular 
classroom letting ^or in some cases, went to a designated location in the rbom 
away from ±he area of general classroom instruction). The student then received 
servicei from theT speech assistant In'^a one*to-one or small $roup session. The 
actual minutes in time of direct service depended on the student* s needs 'and 
number of students tto be serviced within the school. However, the average 
session laste^d between 45 minutes to one ho\ar once or twice a week. The second 
means of service delivery wais by^ means of classroom and teacher contact. The 
speech assistant visited the classroom fox: student observational purposes to 
note iff ther-e was , carryover and practice of speech thetapy. Addifiionaliy^, the 
speech assistant gave the classrocxa teacher an oral report on the progr'ess o^ 
serviced students and su^g^sted methods and activities to be used with serviced 
students' in their classrocxn setting. The extent of\ service per student then 
varied according to number of students to be serviced, individual student i:ieeds, 
a'nd response of teachers to respond to the contacts^ initiated by the ape^dh 
assistants, ' . * ' ^ 

The Title I 89*'313 Progremi o^ Speech and Language End of the ^j^g 
Statistical Report stated that 644 students were serviced by^ assistants. 
Students w^re located in 75 schools. According to the Coordinator, these 
students Included some who were new to speech/language services-*prevlously 
unserved either because speeQ|j difficulties were not evident, testing had not 
been completed, and/or, the pathologist caseload was too heavy to include 
regular-basla direct stud&nt service. "Also serviced in pie program wej^e some 
students who previ-ously received limited si^rvlc« from a Board of Education 
speech/language program, ^ ' ■ 

^, It was repprted that. 271 of these students were learning disabled and 
sep^lced by five speech assls^bints designated^peclf Ically to work with thh 
severe learning disabled. The remaining 373 students were serviced by ten 
, speech assistants. The average caseload of the speech assistants for the 
learning diseibled was quite high, ' approximately 54*stud^^s ^r' assistant. The 
caseload of the. remaining ten assistants was more in the expected range, 
approximately 37 students per assistant. The Statistical Report noted that by 
the end of June, 1980, 57 students were^ dismissed from the program of their 
attainment* of their speech objectives. The number .of dismissals the first year 
of program operation should be considered qu^te gobd because of the severity of 
the ^tudenta^ handicaps and because prior to the program the students either 
received limited or no direct speech/language service* 

, 

The FY 80 data file of the Depart^nt of Res^rdi, Evaluation and hong 
Range Planning (ORE) contained demographic and background Informatlori on only a 
sample of 317 students that were serviced by speech assistants. Data were P 
gathered by means ot the Title I 89-313 Pupil Participant Count Forms FY 80 , At 
the close of the regular schoo^year, \Forms were sent tp all school with Title 
I 89^*313 activities. Directions called for a staff member to name the Title I 
89-313 stvidents, and denote tijfe specific Title 1,89-313 servlces(g) received. 
Many Schools appointed a staft member usually not funded or thoroughly f^iliar 
with Title I 89-313 to qoqiplete the" forms. It was apparent from the retuins 
that all of the spee<2h assistants' serviced stucients were not counted. This was^ 
the fault , of , those personnel assigned per* school to complete the forms, and not 
necessarily the assistants. However, infqpmatlon on 317 students was returned. 
This sample represents almost 50 percent of the total sis'rvlced population. 
Information ol^alned on the 317 students is in Table 1 on the next page. 
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' According to data available on the sample^ between on^ and 45 students per 
school participated in the program. It is unknown if this v^as through direct ^ 
and/or indirect participation. The' mean number of istudeijts per school was 13^ 
Almost all' of the seruiiced students were between the ages of ^6 and 17 years old; 

'the remaining studehfes^ere between 18 and 21 years old, Orajfer 95 percent of the 
sample of students receiving services were funded under Sectjion 14-7. 02a of 
The School^Tode of. Illijiois (extraordinary services children). The remaining 

*five percent were orpl^ns or foster children funded under Section 14-7. 03. t 

The majority of students receiving speech/language services through the 
prograh had more than onp handicapping condition. According to the 
Statistical Repo^tj the primary handicapping condition of the largest*'percentage 
of serviced students was mental retardation: 271 (52 percent) were trainable 
mentally handicapped and U6 (21. > percent) were educable mentally handicapped. 
The primary handicapping conditions of the remaining 237 students were: 216 
(33.5 percent) . learning disabled; 15 (2.3'pe;ccent) vis\ially -handicapped; and 6 
(1 percent) hard-of-hearing* 

' PROGRAM EVALUATION 

/ ' . 

Staff from the DRE conducted FV 80 evaluations of all Title I 89-313 
programs^ The evaluation reports on the Title I 89-313 Speech/Language 
Program are contained in Appendix C, pa^e 32. These reports, which were sent to 
the Coordinators in the Bureau of Special Education and I0£ Bt^tt in Springfield, 
Illinois, indicated '^that the program met its objectives. 

^The objective written into the Title I 89-313 proposal for this.program was 
.that 80 percent of the serviced students would advance at least one stage in a 
major selected speech/language goal for the year. Data used to evaluate this* 
objective were obtained from the Title I 89*313 Pupil Participant Forms FY 80 . 
These forms were available on only 317 student participants, and this nxirobey 
comprises the sample. 

. ^ I 

'Of , the 317 students, -276 (87 percent) were reported as succes'sfulfly having 
met the program objective (It should be rememberead that types andf mastery of 
objectives was not checked by an evaluator. Data were those Reported by the 
staff completing the forms. These staff^coujd have included assistants, 
pathologists, classroom teachers, adjustment teachers, etc.-). All students who 
were In a primary handicappi^ group with five or fewer serviced etudei^ts met the 
objective; these groups were the hard-of -hearing and classification unknown. ' In 
addition^ a yery high percentage of studetots who were in a primary handicapping 
Classification with more than fj^ve students also met the objective; 99 percent of 
the trainables and 98 percent of the edycable mentally handicapped met the \ 
objective. Or^y students in the sample of the learning disabled group (the group 
serve(d by speech assista^hts designated specifically to service only the learning 
disabled) did not meet the objectiye. However, as a group^they were ve^ ilose 
to the 80 percent objectives; 74 percent of the 47 learning disabled students in 
the sample met the objective. The results of the learning disabled group should 
b6 viewed in the perspective that the sample was siaall. Also is 'the important 
fact that the caseload per assistant for these students was higher (about 14 
students more) than f<Jr those assistants who worked with the other groups.. 

The two'most frequently used methods tp determine, student j>r ogress wete . 
observations and checklists. A large number of 'students vlfeije also evaluated by 
'*other** methods those specific or tailored to ,the paxticular speech/ language 
problem* » • ' " 

Statistics on the handicapping^ groups meeting the objective (advancing -at ^ 
least one stage s. in a major' selected speech/language go&l) are ill Table 1, page 7. 

t See Glossary, p« 29, for desqrlptj.on. *^J2 



SORVBY OJP TH^ PROGRftk * 

Overview 

* • - 

* In Septeabe^f, "1980, the Coordinator of the Title I 89-313 Speech/Language 
Program and DRE staff jointly asseijsed the Speecti Assistant Program *usin$ thfe 
survey ^^pproach« The purpose was to judge various program coiaponents and to 
identify the needs of personnel involved ifith the prograM. The ^beginning of the 
school y^ar assettsment w^s also to be used for foj^tive evali^tion purposes; 

' 1) to check on factor^ of implement<^^[^ : staff orientation, timelines of 
service, types'of service*^ schooft, program supervision, and inservice. 

2) to collect data which could b^ use'd for^furthejf program development or 
modification, * • ^ • * ^ 

^ Two survey type instniments, similar iif design ^r\d <iuesti6n format, were 

created and distributed to speech assistants ^^fnd'their supervising speech patho- 
logists by DRE staff* Both instruVnents, Instructed assistants in^ pathologists to 
evaluate the overetll profr^m/ to assess the need^. of the program, 4nd to comment 
on generetl ^rogram^ope ration^ The 4ue^tionnaires differed only in the section 
about personnel evaluation* In this section^ speech as^stants were asked to evalii 
ate various aspects of speech pathologist-assistant interactions while ,the patho- 
logists were asf;;ed to evaluate the assistants on the performance of their duties. 

A DRE staf^ member distributed the Speech Assistants &iestionnaire 0n,>5peech/ 
Lanqifetqe Services* to Titjjfe I j9-313 Pupils to. the 14 speech assistants who were in 
attendance a€ the first ^a^^ inservice of the. school year* Ihey completed and 
returned questionnaires the end of the inservice* (In order to try to obtain 
the views of al^ speech aaaistants wAo were funded in the program^ the^ fifteenth » 
speech assistant w)a<5 resigned in order to comple.tp a Master's degree program was 
mailed a questionnaire* ^he questionnaire^ was not returned**) ^ 

Each speech assistant was gtyen-five copies of the Speech Pathologist 
Questionnaire On Speech/Language Services To Title I 89-313- Pupils to hand-deliver 
to eacK of Jier superv^-sing speech .pathologists of the prejTious year. A majority 
of^the superyising pathologists, 32, returned questionnaires via the school 
system*s internal mail dellfvery system* All returns were anonymous ^^Copies , of 

both instruments are in Appendices A an4 B, pages 29 through 32* 

I? 

Results and Analyses of Cuestionnaires • ^ •* 

The responses of .the pathologists and assistants to the questionnaires are ' 
^ dis^u^^d according to the four Section headings on the questionnaire; 1) overall 
program evaluations 2) evaluation of speech ^tholggists or speech assistants; 3) 
needs assessment; and 4) general prograiti operation « ^ * ^ 

* «■ ^ • 

Section 1:* Overall Program Evaluation 
T "*r 

,ln this section of the questiom^ire, respondents ansveted "yes," "somewhat," 
"no," "don't know" to items relAted to overall deiign and implementation of the 
Speech Assistant Program* As a gpoup, all t4 assistants responded to all e^-ght^ 
Section 1 questions in a positive manner. All 14 responded "yes" tp f our ^of . 
the qu^stioixs, ^and 13 resj^nded "yes^ to 4:he remaining four questions* As a, 
group, the 32 speech pa-tjwlogists who retained t quqstionnairQ were also positive 
olPflix of -the eight' questions with a majority of them marking* ."yes" responses to 
these questions. Tables 2 and 3 on pages 9 and 40 summarise the respQnse3 of toe 
Section 1 questions. In^ adklition, a coitpaentaty follows on five Important aspects 
which section 1 questions a^dLreaoddt Implementation, inservicer goalsand 
objectives, supervision and coordinationr and positive contrlbt^tion wj^tuctentp. 
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TABLE 2 

.OVERALL PROGRAM ^VALUATJON SPEECH ASSISTANTS 



. 5 



you t)iink*thG speech assistant^ 
program. • • . 

- had definite gdals and objectives 
guying the program? *^ 

- was guided and improved ihrough a 
regular 4n8erv^.co program?. . 

. was adequatu^ly ^supctyiscd and 
coordinated by Central Office 
administration? 



^ was implemented in a timely 
^ -^manner?... '.*.V...y .J 



- ' provided 
tiori ot 




th a^j^ob descrip- 
r duties would 



bel 



waa designed to scrvirffe pupils 
trtily in need of extyfaordinary 
speoch/languago serfice? 



was realistic about the quantity 
of pppil Services yhich could be 
provided? * * - 



contributed positively in .the 
remediation, and/or improvement of 
the majority* oi^ serviced pupils' 
problems? • * • 



VEST 


• 

• 
• 

SOn&VmAT 




; DON*t 


NO. % 
14 100% 

s 


NO. V 
% 


NO. %^ 


no. •* 

f / 

• 


14 100% 

• • 


Y 


J 




14 100* 

i , 






\ < 

"l — 


13 93% 

• 

•* 


1 7%. 

< 






13 92i 


1 7% 






' 1*4 100% 








13' 93% 


1 • 7% 

• 






13 93% 

• 


1 7% 
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• . ^ ' TABLE 3 

OVEIJALL PROOPAM EVALUATIOIT BY SPEECH .PATHOLOGISTS 

N=32 • 



Do you feel that the speech 
assistant progf am. • • 

-*^)rovidod services to sp*ecial 

oduc^ition 'pupils who previously ' 
' had no or limited service? 

- bad definite goals emd* objectives 
tx> guide the program?* « « « « ^ 

- was adequately supeirvised and 

r coordinat;pd?« « « 

' - was guided "emd imfJtoVed through 
a regular inservice program? 

^ was implemented^ in a {ilmely 

manner* • • • 

- provided service to a sufficient, 
number of pupils? (Average case- 
load of a speech assistant was 

.40 pupils) : « * •^.^ « « « 

- contributed positively in the . 
remediation and/or imprpvcmfent* 
of the majority of dcrYiccd 
pupils* problems'?. •••••• f 

- assisted^ serviced"^ pupils* class- 
room teoche/s In reinforcing 
8x>oech/languago^-i^oifk in the regu«* 

. " lar classroom?/* 



r 

VBS 


* i 

SOMEWHAT 


NO 


m 

• 

DON*T 
KNOW 


NO * - 
RESPONSE 


NO % 
25 78% 


HO % 
7 22% 


NO % 
- 


NO , V 
- 


NO % 

» r 


21 65.5% 

• * 


6 «19% 


4 12.51 


1 3% 


ft 


17 53% 


10 31% 


5 16% 






19 59%' 


7 22% 


1 3% 


4 13% 


1 3% 


14 44% 


10 31% 


3 9% 


5 16% 


mm ^ 


27 . 84% 


' — 

3 9% 


1 3%*' 


1 . 3% 


f 


25 78% 

<• 

* 


6 19% 


» 

\ 


1 3% 




15 47% 


14 44% 




3 9^ 





Figure 1 
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Impleme ntat ion * 



'As the ^f&s^ responses Indicate, assistants viewed program .inplementation 
morja positively than the p^tliologists* (Figure 1) At least 30 percent of the 
pathologists felt that the progrw vms only **soaewhat*' laplei£ented on time« .'The 
interpretation pathologists and assistants give to timely implementation may have ^ 
affected these 'f^sponses* It is not known if the pathologists viewed 
ioplementation from the perspectives of both in^re6t and direct seltvice 
delivery. 

'During the FY 80 iiiservice meetings speech asQ^istants verbally r^eported on 
progra'm implementation* They reported that many schools did not mafntain or 

update a list the local school Title I 89-313 students. 

' ' t - ' 

. -Since theSiames of Title I 89-313 students were not readily available at some 
^Local schools, flirect speech/language services to students at these schools dould 
no^ Jt>e immediately offered to them. Ten pathologists, ^o felt the progreupo* was ^ 
only ""somewhat!? implemented .in a timely manner, may have based their opinion on * 
^the faqt that at^the beginning of ihe school year, dirl^ct services were 
unavjiilable to*tho46 students who had not been identified and^listed at the local 
school level ' , - 

'In contrast to pathologists, almost all of the speech assistants felt that a 
,time^^ impleMntation occurred* They probably considered ti^ly implementation as 
their being ar^ the designat<pd schools at the start of the schobX yea£ to offer 
indirect services itunediately since direct seWice was not always possible dua^ to 
unavailability of student ^eligibility lists* . . 

n impleme ntat ion in the ^orm of indirect service to students from the speech 
assistants wak offered vii^i/trying to daiermine and locate the eligible students,^ 
screen_them, ^arrange for diagnofl;tio testing (if this had not been done)^ review 
the diagnostics, and prepaft^the speech/language educatioT^^l plans. 




Speech Assistants 
Speech Pathologists 



Mo' Don' 
4. « Know 



4^ 



Inservlce 



] 



'All of the speech VtsslstAnts thought the prpgraa was guided through regular 
* inaeWice- (Figure 2) Agenda sheets documenting *ltiservJLces verify that 
'formal inservice was provided for assistants on a Aonthly basis* ^ 

'Fifty-nine percent pf fhe pathologists we^ of fch^^ opinion^ that the program 
,wa8 guided ^Jitafough regular- inservice- * 

•Since the original prograa proposal ajrovided for lpser\;ices for assistants 
but not pathologists/ the inservice component of ^ the program diff^r^ fprthe two 
groups- Pathologists may have responded less positively on the questionraf 
inservice iftian assistants because as a groupi they were not formally scK^uled to 
receive directr group inservice on the program** ^ , , 



< ^ 



''The Coordinator aought ^rmlsslon from higher administrative dhannels to offer 
inservice Jto pathologists* -flie requests^ we re unresponded to* As the^ Coordinator 
%rent to each of the c,ity»s three Pupil SerVi^ Centers r *he tried to contact 
pathologists there on a one-*to-one basis to explain the ppogr^* However/ all 
pathologists wer^ not- able *to be contacted at the Centers because their scheduling 
did not always matph the days the Coordinator was visiting tlie Cent4rs* 



/ 



Figure 3 
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Goals and Objectives 

•All spee6h as sis taints- agreed th^t the Speedi Xssl;itant Program had 
definite goals and objectives guiding It,. (Figure 3) 

•About 65 percent of the pathologists agreed that the program was guided by 
definite goals and objectives'. 

•Differences In opinion between pathologists and assistants about goals and 
^objectives might.'pos8lbly te related tcf the recelpj: of inservlce* ' 

•Goals atWl objective^ were ccaaunicated to assfstants through the oonthly' 
.inservlce meetings and contacts with the master teacher-speech Jithologlst and 
Coordinator • ^ Hoi>ever, as^evlopfly ek'plalned, ^rmlssloh fot^fomal group ^ 
Inservlce to pathologists was not grarlted. Although inservlce to uniformly Inform 
pathologists of progtam goals and Objectives was not written Into the program/ 
the Coordinator tried to personally contact; supervising pathologists in ordsr to 
explain the pr^ogijam^ ? \ * >i 

•The majority of assistants (73 petcent) felt that despite the lack of formal 
group InMrvtce, their supervising pathologists understood the goals and 
objectives of the program* ^ , 

•Three assistants felt their pattploglsts did not have An understanding of 
the program»s goal* and objeetlves. It' lis not known if these three cases refer to 
pathologists notf being Informed of the goals and oWectlves or if the^infoxmAtlbn 
whs given/, but the pfithologists did not really comprehend the information ♦ \ 
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Supervision and Coordination 



—•All of the assistants felt that the program was adequately supervised and , 
coordinated by the Central Office adolnistration* (Figure S) 

^Only 53 percent of the pathologists responded "yes^/'Anil 3 percent felt that 
adequate supervision and cooJCdlnatioyi occurred only "somewhat^ Siilce the 
pathologist's questionnaire did hot specify i'f coord4.natatlo&Sfaft frca 
the central office. It is not possible to doterxaine whether responses referred to 
central Office supervision or their view on their Qym supervision and coordination 
of the' assistants* \ ^ j . ' 

•inie majority of assistants, 93 percent, thought the program provided ttjeta 
with a job ddijc^ption and* was realistic about the quantity of studei^t services 
'which could be provided. * * • • 

* " ' *• ' • * « 

•With respect to their own work then, the assiitants vi«iwed the design of the 

^ogram positivAly^ ~ " ^ ^ - 



Figure 5 



Pos\tivo contribution to Students 




-r- Speech Assistants 
Speech Pathologists 



Don't 
Know 



positive Contr ibution to Students 

•The oajority of 'speech pathologists were optimistic afiout the remediation 
and/or improvement of students due to direct service from the speech assistants, 
(figure 4) ^ . 

•QvHr three-^fourths of the pathologists in^icat^ that 'the speech assistants 

made positive contributions to the ""^tudonts they served. * ^ 

• ^ . * 2 

•In asses^sln^ th^sir o^a work with students, in the program, 93 percent of ti\e 
assistants felt that they made positive contributlions to the students. 

, ^* — ^ - . 

^Several questions on overall program services were directed oiily to.^Jie 
pathologists* One question asked pathologists if they felt tfS^ program provided 
services special education students who previously had received no or limited 
services* SevervtSr-eight percent answered *yt»", and 22 percent said ^pp*. 

*' • ' # 

second question ^sked if the program served a sufficient jiumber of 
students* Bighty-fpur percent said -"yes", ? percent •'somiwhat", 3 percent "no" 
and 3 percent "don^t know"* The response on these two questions *«uggefts that the 
program providi|d'*pecial language services „to a nunber of students who wete eittier 
unserved or underierved in speech/language prior to program initiation p 




'A third qoastion addressed only to pathologists found them divided in 
opinion as to the degree the speech assistants served students* classroom' teachtts 
la reinforcing speech/language work in the regular Qlassroom. Porty-seven percent 
answered "yes", 44 percent said "soiaevihat*/ and 9 percent said "don't know"* 
Tliese answers suggest t^at the extent to which speech assistants service classroom 
teachers should be reviewed by supervisors to determine if an increase of service 
in this area is ^desii^aitle. • ^ , • 



16 . • ' 

♦ * 
t Section II: Evaluation of Speech iVsslstemts 

In order to assess the general quality of the speech assistants* performance 
9n the job, speech pathologists were fsked to »glve ••yes'* or ••no^^ ratings to , 
selected role responsibilities of the assistants* For all of the nine role 
responsibilities listed, the^ji^hologlsts replied within the percentage of ••yes** 
answers ranging between ^fand84 percent*. Table 4 on page IT sucaoarlres the 
responses »v • „ " 

.) * - • . 

•Almost all of the* pathologists, ,97 percent or 31 pathologists, agreed that 
the assistants demonstrated overall professional <::ompetenc:les, applied skills and 
techniques, demonstrated skill and understanding In %forklng with the ^students, and 
understood the duties* requlred'of the position* . ^ 

•The assistants* participation in staff ings had the lowest percentage (84 
percent) of the nine items* The percentage is still within the acceptable range 
and can be viewed positively* Although staffing participation is ultimately the 
responsibility of pathologists, 84 percent of the pathologists had confidence in 
their speech assistants to allow them participation in staff ings* * 

•The majority of pathologists who had assistants taking part in the stafjflngs 
felt that this was helpful in making the program functibp well* 

•Eleven assistants .specifically noted that their pathologists involved Ihem 
in -staffifjgs» Over half of these assistants ielt this involvement vas helpful' to 
the program* * ' • # h ^ \ » i 

•Twelve assistants related that thelj> pathologists showed them available 
student diagnostic resulta or shared student file information* Bight of th^se 
assistants^ felt the information was^'de finitely ^helpful* 

' Evaluation of Supervising Speech Pathologists 

in order ta assess the general quality of the speech p^thologlfsts* Inter-* 
actions if^th them, speech assistants were asked to give •*ye8^h5r^'*no'* ratings to 
^elected lteflBr«bout*the pathcrlogists* interactiotis* Table 5^ on page 18 
summarizes th«( responses* ^ - ' \ ^ • ^ 

'fill assistants aoreed^flRat the pathologists adequately S3lperylsed and helped 
them, had realistlo ex^ctatlons of wJiaX could be acooopUsy^ with the students, 
and related. to them as working colleagues and professionals^* 

-The majority of assistmits, 73 percent, felt tfiat their supervising 

pathologists understood the goals ahd objectives of the program* Only thre^ 

anslstants dl,d not feel their pathologists ]^ad this understanding* It is not 

known if these three cases refer, to patliologists not being informed oi the goals 

and ob;Jectlves of the program of. if the pathologist* received the informatl^rj bat 

did not really cocaprehend it* 
* ^ ■* 

•The assistants were generally pleased with the speech" assistant-pathologist 

relationship* - ' ^ • 

» • ■ ♦ * 
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EVALUATICW OF SPEECH AS^I«TANTS 



Did your spoach atsistAnt. 



* desnQnstrato an understanding of the duties 
required of the position? 



« deoanstrate s)d.ll and 'interest in working 
with the severely handicapped pupils? ^ 

^ naintaln contact with you for coordination 
of pupil objectives, general supervision, - 
report of services offered 



d^nonstrato ability ,to do screenings ^and 
diagnostic testing?. ^ 

apply skills and techniques suggested by you 
or obtained at inservices 



"{Participate in ataffings?..*^ * 

■ : - * \ _ 

» Maintain progress reports, files and TEPs?^.., 

•* Iteep to the schedule as^ set up for your school 
and t^e pupils to be^soen?^ • 



« dcAonstlrate overall professional competencies? 



NO 


YES 


For yes, nark if tels 
helped the program | 


AKSWEREO 
VESt BUT 
DID NOT 
RESPOt^D ON 
IfELPFULNESS 


NO 

RESPONSE 






KELPPUl 


NO 

DIFFERENCE 


NOT 

HELPFUI 


NO. % 

24 77% 


SO. % 
1 3% 


NO. % 




NO ^ % 
6 19t 


1 3% 


31 97% 


26 ,84% 


0 


0 


0 


• 

s ie% 


2 6% 


30 94% 


21 70% 


3 10% 


0 


0 


6 ■ 20% 




28 88% 


22 79% 


< 


0 


0 


5 t 18» 


I 3%' 


31 ' 97% 


25 81% 


0 

• 


0 




6 19% 


3- 9% 


27 84% 


20 74% 


2 7% 


0 


0 


5 19% 




/29 91% 


23 79% 


1 ' 


0 


0 X 


6 ' 2W 


1 3% 

K 


29 91% 


23 79% 


■ 0 ^ 


• 


0 . 


0 2\\ 


1 3% 


31 $7% 


25 81% 


0 ^ 


0^ 


0 


6 19% 



TABLE'S 



EVALUATION OF 

i 



SPEECH PATHOUXJKTS 



• 

Did the speech pathologists who supervised you 
ftt the local scho61s.*^ 

^ understand the goals and objectlven of the 
provide yoa with adequate supervision and help 

- share ai^AilAble .pupil diagnostic or jstudent 
nain^in contact with you for coordination of 

- involve you in staff ings or ifceetings regarding 
*i have real'^tic expectations of what you could 

- relate to you as a working colleague And 




\ 

/ 

YES 


For y"; "rk if this/ ^ ^ ^ 
helped the^progran func-™^ 


• 

3 21% 


tfO* % 

< 

11 79% 
• 


KELPFUI* 


NO . 
DIFFERENCr 




/ DID NOT 1 
R£SPaVD j 
ON HELPFOI^I 
NESS 


to. % 

o . /*>% 


NO. % 
1 9% 


NO, % 


NO, ^ % 

' 2 18% 




14 ^100% 


,10 71% 


1 7% 




3 22% 


2 14% 


12 86% 


8 67% 


1 ' 8% 




3 25% 


1 7% 


13 93% 


9 69% 


1 8% 


V 


, 3 23% 


1 7% 


11 79% 


6 55% 


7 18% 


X 9% 


2 18% 




14 100% 


1 50% 


1 7% 




6 ' 43% 




14 100% 


8 57% 


1 7% 




1 

k 36% 


• 

• ^ • s ' 

> 




* X, 






J. 

f 



I" 



19. 



/ 



/ 



Sectlbn III: Kdeds Assessment 



BojKh the pathologists' and assistants' questionnaires contained a sixteen 
item ^cJnecklist about poss^lble need^ of B*he Speech Assistant Program, Both 
^rr^ixps were to check all, item's that^they felt were, program needs for FY 81. A 
sjp^ce was also available oil the questionnaires for respondents' to write in an^ 
item they felt was a prtorit^ need but'wasn^t included in the list. Pathol- 
ogists and assistants checked many of the same items. Table 6 below illustrates 
the results* (In reviewing Table 6, it should be remembered that the rank 
indicates that staff most frequently expressed this item as a need; the rank 
' is not! weighted, ) ^ * ^ 





* 










rATII^LDGlSTS . 








. 1 
2 
3 
4 


^ 

CltyvW« inicfvic* *^ 

1 \ \ 
Mtt*r Identification «t loc^l •thoo^ 

Hof tpeeeh artlsuntt In •lc*«nury tchooU 

C«vtloi«cnt of ifheck^iit of progr** r««poft«iblltle! 


1 ^ 

2 

S.5 

S 5 


Cltyvld* Iniefvic*" 

»<tt«r Identification at local tchool 

Kor« contact vlth ^Rtr tMClvar-iptacH patNolo^**^ 

nor« speech astUtant* 1^ tha •Irwntary achoolk 


1 
1 


5 
6 

7.5 


e«tttt r^oM location 

Utw •chc*?)inq of »clwoH or puplli 

5p«t<h awUt^ntt ,or M^h ichoeli 




Mttar root* location ^ 
S{>«ach as»l»tantt for hl^h *cfvooli 
AccatMblllty of fli«t and •At*»i«wntt 
»«tt*r ichedullnq of schools or pupllV 


J' 


7 S 
«.S 
«^ 

11 

12 

13 p5 


TYp«« of dutl** of «islst«ntt , ^ 
Aec«is«btllty of flit* tA ««««««P«nt« 
Hor* cont4ct irtth >w\V«r t««ch^r*»p4«ch pathologist 
Hor* careful M lection of atftltUnts 
rrcw«c^/njitw« of ony't rwlar clt*«r6o#* 


10^ 
10 
10 
12 

1S.5 
11*5 


Typa of dutlc* of as»l3tanu • 
l^provin^ racotdXMpinq 
Consent of ins<rvlc« 

D*v«lofiAtnt of checklist of P^o^Xism r«^|rt>nslbllltlo& 
Hars cartful ••Isctlon of as<i^tAnt^ 




lis 

15 

16.: 


Conttnt of Inwrvlc* 

Hort %XQ^ ln««rvie« than monthly 

Ii^rovln^ QffiordXetpInq 


16 
16 


rr«<ri«ftcy/ftator« of contact vlthin rs^^laf classroo* 
Hort »uptpri»ion and coordination 

Hors qrwjp Inssrric* thag ■onthly , 

1 
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The Kendall*)? tau rank order correlation was calculated on tWo ral&c Qrders* 
Support for the null hypotheses (the two groups come froia the same^ population) 
was indicated since the correlation was significantly; different frcca zero 
(p<»002)* Using the Spearman correlation, the same .level of significance 
resulted indicating that the overall rank ordering £or both groups was similar* 

• ' • « 

The needs assessment showed that the three most frequently cheoked items by 
the pathologists and the 'assistants were the same* 

*The largest number of respondents i^i both groups checked the n'eed for a 
cit^wide' in^ervice to explain the Speech Assistant Progreua to speech patho- 
logists, administrators, etc* Presently this type of inservice is not pro- 
vided . It appears that both pathologists and assistants perceive a need ^or 
an inservtCB to explain the objectives and operation of the program so that 
those* associated with it^can have better understanding* 

;The second most commonly checked need for both groups was better 
identification c^f students at the local school level wfto are eligible for 
Title I 89-313 funds* ^ f , 

•the third most fi;M^ntly expressed need.ty both ^oups was to have more * 
speech assistants in th«Telementary schools* The higK^rank of this item implies 
that pat^logfsts and assistants favor the program andrsuj[>port its extension* 

*Tied for the third, plac^ in ranking on the .assjUstants'. questionnaire 
was the need for more contacjb' with a master teacher^^peech p^thol6gist* 
Pathologist checked this item less frequently; however, evince pathologists are 
employed a# professionals they may not hive the need fbr contact with a master 
teacher^speech. pathologist. , \ 

•the pathologists' fourth highest need, development of a checklist of 
program responsibilities, is related to the need for inservice* This checklist, 
together with the previously expressed 'inservice need, serves the purpose pf 
information-relay or accounting within the program* Wh^n thp 16 checklist items 
were an^yzed item per item using the Test of l>rcportions, this was tlie only 
item on which there was a significant difference (p<.05) between the patho- 
logists and assistants* While only five percent of t^h^ assistants felt ttie 
need for a yearly or quarterly checklist, about 40 percent of thaJpathologists 
did see this as« a need* It might be surmised that, assistants might already have 
an understanding of program responsibilities as^ conveyed' to them via their 
monthly inservices* Supervising pathologists, however, wou}.d not have partici- 
pate^ in formal group inservice^* A printed^ checklist might give 'them an 
overview <^f the program responsibilities and se^e as a guldepost on which 
responsibilities assistant^ should be supervised** ^ 

When the needs ard ranked .frxxa highest to lowest (Table $)/ several 
generalizations are evident* Very important priorities, thpse checked most 
freqxaently, are of an iptrinsic nature and associated with program imple- 
mentation; need for inservice, master teachei;- speech pathologist contact, and 
program checklist* All of these are foundation priorities upon which a program 
is built and affects the way program development and growt^h occurs* Of lesser 
importance are needs associated with extrinsic factors; physical room coi>-^ 
dition, sche<rtling, file accessibility, and supervision* Of low importance" are 
peripheral factors concerned tfith improving what already exists: content and 
frequency of inservice, recordkeeping, and other individually expres^^d items., 




I ' Section IV General PrograA Operation 

t 

^ The ^section gave .pathologists arid assistants the opportunity to coament^ 
x>n general components of the program. Specific questions vere asked of^ both 
groups abouti ^ftseload, supervision, master teacher- speech pathologist, 
stu^nts, and refunding. ^ One optional, free response question eliciting 
sugigiestions for the program was also included. * ' ' 

Caseload 't 

" J 

'Speech assistants felt that their caseload .should include betweeiT^S and 
50 students. The mean number of students they %dshed to work with was 40, the 
mean correspoilSe to the actual average paseload of the assistants in FY 80* 
Since a speech assistant'^s caseload v&s determined by the number of students 
eligible and in nee^ of. s^ech/language service in assigned districts, the 
caseload of each assistant "could consist of a ^iffereiit number of students. ^ 

■Results from the corresponding pathologist's questiionnaire about an 
assistant's caseload , were similar, they expressed that the range should be 
within 15 and 50 students; the mean ^as 33 students. - ^ 

^-Based^on information from assistants and pathologists an average caseload 
of 40 s,tudents pe^ assistant seemed workable and acceptable. « 

Supervision^ , - 

'One question asked pathologist^ abput the n<imbv of speech assistants they 
felt they .personally could 8^^^pervise. The pathologists* responses were all in 
the range of one to threQ a^sistajxts. The mean was ,one,, *and this mean ; 
corresponds to the number of spee^ assistants each pathologist did supervise in 
FY 80. ' . \ ^ ' * 

Master Teach'er-Speech Pathologist 

•The existence of a master teacheij-speech pathologist in the field for 
coordination purposes was viewed more positively by the assistants,^ the actual 
recipients of the service, than Ijy the pathologists. ^ \ 

•Ten assisttots o[£?ered reasons for haying a master teache^speech 
pathologist in the program. Some thought *that since tHi, supervising speech 
pathologist can't always provide adequate supervision or ansvJer pr<S^eax 
questions, A .master teacher-speech pathologist for^ the program is need^4r This 
person could answer the general program questions, '^tespond to t^e^program^ 
problems, give cohstructive criticism based on more than one .supervisory visits 
, provide diagnostic testing, and explain the progi^am to supervising 
pathologists. ^ ' ' ^ * 

* 'The majority of pathologists, 69 percent, agreed that there should be a 
mai^ter teacher^speech pathologist, and their reasons were similar to those 
the assistants. Several specifically noted that they had little free time to , 
supervise, coordinate, and inservice assistants, and that a master teacher 
speech pat'hologist to perform these duties would b^ .a valuable asset. * 

•The seven pathologists whtf.did not tavor having a master-teacher ipeech.^^^ 
pathoaogist for 4ihe^ program' felt that^Tie present coordination was adequate oif 
-thlit they could handle the task without the aid of ^ a third person. * 



students^ ' / } - - 

'Hhen asked whaV type^of s^dents should be served % the assistants, the 
ina4orlty^of both pathologists and. assistants expressed preference for 
oildly/i^&derately handicapped students being served ralfier than the severely 
handicapped* The program currently serves the latter population. It appears * 
thatT research^and me^^da of therapy development in speech/language areas are 
niore*liAlted for this population than for the mildly/xoodetately handicapped. 
Colleges and training institutions have been more ^relaxed in offering theory and 
curriculum^ourses for the severe than for other degrees of handiqapped, . 
Perhaps it is the spara«Lty of information on the severely handicapped that 
influenced respondents to prefer that program services be for thehaildly/ 
moderately handicapped* ' ^ 

Refunding * 

"the question concerning refunding the Speech Assistant Program for 
upcoming years was favorably answered* All but on^ mjp&)etr pf both the 
pathologist and a^ssistant groups expressed **yes** to CQfunging. Two did not 
resp&nd to the question. > w ... * 

Optional Open*Bnded Question v ^ 

: - ■ "^v. ' ■ ♦ # 

Several assistants and path61ogists completed' the optional, open-ended 
question which asked for suggestions or comments the Speech Assistant 
Program. Sugg^gtlons from the two groqps emphasized different aspects of the 
program, ^^m* ^ • , 

. • > - c^:^ 

In addition to inservice, assistants were very concerned wlth^^emal 
program factors such as salary and benej^k^s. They 'of fered the following 
suggestions: 

% * ' • 

Speech Assistants* Suggestions:. % 



-schedule a citywide inservice^to explain ^he Speech As s^JBtant.Progr^lm 
to ^;^ech patho4o^|if&ts ■ ^' 

l^provide an inservice on the *topic of stuttering' ^ ^ 



ssistAntS'^t 



^-permit assist^tS'^to test th^ir own caseload 



-entitle assistants with all of the^Chioago Board of Education benefits 
-atlownisflftstants; to ^oin^ht ^htcago^^achersMJnlon^ ~ « 



r-upgrad«i an assis,tant*h salaty to an amount equal to that of a teacher ^ 
with a^.A. since assistants have all earned a B»A» * ^ 



^ 23 

Pattelo^ldts, having no need to be concerned with another group's salary 
and benefits,, directs their responses primarily toward the program variables of 
inservlce, supervision/ ahd student partlclpants« They offers the following 
'suggestloTiB: . 

Sjpeech Pathologists' Suggestions * 

-conduct a joint meeting of all assistants together with pathologists 
to explain assistants* ^utles, supervisors* responsibilities, and 
student sch^ullng ^ ' 

-allow 'supervision^ of the assistants by thetir cooperating local school 
pathologists 

/ • 

* -establish guidelines on how to qualify or classify students for 
partlglpatlon and how to choose which students will receive the 
assistants* services ' ' - •* 

-enlarge assistants* dutles'by allowing them to select their own student 
caseljpad ^ ^ • , 

-have the assistants maintain student caseloads comparable to those of the 
regular pathologists and allow them to perform diagnostic and Individual 
educational planningjCor these students 

«*gear the program services td mildly/moderately handicapped 

I* * - 



-Increase tlhe number of assistants * 

Three general •comments made ^y a few pathologists weres 
"The program Is helpful and well organized • 
"Assistants* supervision is time-consuming." 

"Intervention should be consistentj with students* specific disorder*,^ 

4 ^ 

I 
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» , SOHMMW 

4 The Speech Assistant Program, as funded by Title I 89-*313 special education 
government monies-, consisted of 15 speech assistants whose responsibility was^to 
serze severely/profoundly handicapped students decaonstratlng speech/language 
problems. During FY 80 the >a8si8tants, working on anr^tineran^ basis, serviced 

.644 students within 75 schools. The eactent of service per student varied because 
of 1) the very large population of students that had to be served by only 15 
assistants 2) the ciXtraordlnary needs of' the individual handicapped students and 
3) the aaount of coojp^ratlon apd reinforceoient to program objectives exhibited by 
classroom teachers of i^rviced students. 

The findings listed below summarize aspects of the FY 80 Speech Assistant ' 
Program. It should b6 remeiabered that the findings are based on a survey of the 
program atilizing the following methods: obeervatlons of assi'btants servicing 
students, interviews with the program Coordinator and several speech assistants. 
Title I 8^''3i3 Program of Speech and Language gnd of the Year Statistical Report , 
participant data on 3V7 students obtained from the Title I 89-313 Pupil. Par tic 1" 
pant Forns FY 80 , and opinions of 14 speech assistants and 32 speech pathologists 
expressed on questionnaires. 

•The n^iin contribution of the program was the assistants*' service to 
students needing extraordinary service help and the assistants facilitating^ 
students* improvements in speech/language deficiencies. According to 
opinions expressed on surveys, both the speech pathologist and speech assistant 
groups overwhelmingly agreed that the Speech Assistant Program did achieve these 
two accomplishmentd^f ^ \ , 

* According to statistlos available only on a student group sample of 317 
participants, these students* results in meeting the criterion of progressing at 
least one stage in a major selected speech/language goal surpassed the 80 percent^ 
objective, written for the program, Bighty-seven percent of the overall serviced 
student group .were reported to have met the objective. An overall review and 
analysis of students* speech/ language objectives wa* not conducted by program ^ 
evaluators to determine the type or appropriateness of objectives or to verify the 
reported student results^ .(This type of analysis would require specialized 
personnel certified in speech/language pathology. ) 

•When the handicapped groups* results are analyzed separately, only the 
severe learning disabled group fell below the 80 percent qetierion— 74 percent. 
Severe lemming disabled students were those served by assistants with an (iverage 
^.caseload of 54 students. This caseload exceeiled the average caseload of 37 
students which was maintained by the assistants servl^cing the other handicapped 
groups « , 



*Both speech assistants* and superviailng pathologists' sentiments toward 
program organizational features^ere positive, and most comments and Suggestions 
seemed to be for the purpose of program improvement or enrichment rather than 
criticism.' ' • ^ . 

•Speech pathologists and assistants were saH^f^ with the working 
j^elatlonship they had develpped and assistants felt that .their suj?erviding pi^tho- 
logists related to them as working icol leagues" and professionals* 



. 'Tha xwjoiity of pathologists felt that assistants denonstrated overall 
professional coopetencies, applied sJcilla and technlciues, and demonstrated skill 
and unders^andii^jg in working with the students* 

•Speech assistants agreed that the pathologists adequately supervised and 

helped them and had realist^ expectations of what could be accomplished with the 

Students^.'* ^ ' ' 
• ■ 

*A11 l^peech assisHbts felt the regular monthly inservices guided arid, 
improved the program, 

■ ,^ " 

•Pathologists and assistants reported the need for city.wid^ inservice to 
explain the Speech Assistant Program to pathologists, administrators, etc. who 
might, t^e involved as sxxpejf7^GOts or whose students will be program participants* 

* Pa tlv) legists differed from assistants in the need for a yearly or 
quarterly checklist of responsibilities • Pathologists saw development of a _ 
cHeckliBt ^ more of a program need than did the assistants, 

• Tha program utilized the aultidiscijplinary approacl^ to student service by 
collaborating assistant, supervising speech pathologist, and classroom teacher 
efforts<^ work together for the student, 

- * ■• ^ * 

,The program utili;ced the transdisciplinjiry approach to student service by 

means of the assistant transferring classroom content into speech/lang\iage 

exercises* 

•Assistants had difficulties at the local school level in obtaining 
accessible lists of th^ Title I 89-*313 student names, needed in order to draw 
a caseload* , 

•Assistants serving schools where eligible Title I 89-313 student names were 
not re<idily accessible implemented the program on an indirect service delivery 
basis i^til students were identified* Indirect service included such tasks as 
checking iBPs and/or records to locate students possibly eligible for services/ 
arranging for diagnostic testing, observation in classrooms for prescriptive 
-purposes, and inservice presentations* 
» 

•Schools that had lists of Title I 89-^313 student names accessible were . 
more il^kely to have their students receive direct service sooner during the 
beginning of ^e school year implementation. The amount of direct service per 
student varied according to the severity of the stt^dejyt's problems and the 
assistant's caseload. Direct service included pne*to-one or small group work 
.with -students for remediation of spe^ech/language £^xobleas, monitoring students 
in ^gClar classrooms .for purposes of carryover and practice of therapy, and 
supeorised evaluation of students in achieving t^e Title I 89-313 speechAanguage 
objectives written for them, ' « ^ 

•<The caseload for assistants^ working with the sever^ learning disabled was 
heavy^" Most Assistants serviced at least 37 severely/ profoundly handicapped in 
several schools while the assistants working 'vlth the.sdyere learning disabled 
serviced about 54 students* . . ^ 

/ . 3 ' • . " 



" - ' ^ ^ RBCtSlKSNDMlONS 

Based on the?retulta obtained'^rom data collection and discussed in the Survey of 
the *^bgraa Section 6f ^is report several recoaaendationB are made: 

'Continue the basic fonaat of the Speech Assistasit Ptocpfaa as described ia 
the general prograa model. " . . 

* Investigate in more exact detail the.araount of direct service tii^e provided to 
students froo assistants. , Based on findings, deten&ine if more assistants are needed 
or if mor^ eSiact guidelines need to be developed regarding the time allotted to direct 

service delivery. ' ' • 

. J' - , 

*Review^he speech/language needs of learning disabled students and the amount 
of direct service th^y are given; design a program to more intensely laeet their 
needs or give inservice oil specific therapeutic strategies to improve the group's 
percentage of me etino, objectives. Reduce the jcaseload of speech assistants Kho service 
severe learning disabled students. 



'Review the results of the nee^s assessment and respond to those needs perceived 
as prJ-ority concerns by both the pathologists and assistants^-^citywide inservices bo 
explain the program and accessible local school lists of Title I 89-313 student names so 
to direct service delivery. In particular, facilitate caseload assignment and refer 
problems of Title I 69-313 student identification or. accessibility of student names list 
to the city vide Title I 89-313 Coordinator. Sncourgage the Coordinator to take 
appropriate channel^, to inservice the local schools! about identification of these 
students a»^ the importance of maintaining accessible lists. ' . * 

_ *Re8po^ to the pathologists* need for the develo^^nt of .a checklist of 

program respon8ibili1;ies* ' # p \ 

*Rev£ew the extent and types of intereu^tions that speech assistitnts l\ave with 
their students* regular classrooca teeichersf extabllsh guidelVties as on what is to be 
expected of speedh assistants' and classroom contacts* ^ 

IMPLICATIOKS FOR FURTHBi^ STUPY ' ^ , <• 

-What are some ^viable means to impros^d information relay about l^e programr its 
goeds and objectives^ to* pathologists and school administxatdrs? 

What types of regular classrocm teacher contacts shoi^ld be expected of assistants? 
Do classroom teacher contacts enhance the students' .positivei performance^ in speech/ 

language? • ' ' \ * * 

V , / 

-What should be the role and functions of the master teacher* speedh pathologist? 

'What types and how appropriate are Title I 89->» speech/language objectives, 
writtert for serviced students? — f 

. m " ^ 

*Can there be a "time expectancy factor" for a student to be serviced in a Title I 
89*^313 speech/language program? When and should the local Boai^d funded program take 
over service? - - / 

- ' 

«As caseloadl is increased, does the percentagft of students meeting the criterion^ 
decrease significantly? " 

*DoeS the program need expanson either in nunbor of personnel, intensity r or 
• frequency of student servide? 3l - ' , 

FRfc 'Should the' Speech Assistant Program lie used with the mildly/moderatM.y handi- * 
H^Mta sapped and What effects would this ha^;e on the setvice delivery and ^supervision model? , 



1 



On Hovenber 1, 1965, a major step was taken toward goal of loore ditgct sources 
o£(. support for the handicapped through "a provision of p.L. 89-313^ whil« this law 
was priaarU^ly concerned with school cpnibtructlon assistance jin aajor^ disaster areas. 
Section 6 Of that Act amended Title I of ESE^^to provide support to state agencies 
which were directly responsible for educating handicapped children. Until *his 
aaendiRent, Title I worked through local ediK:ationai agencies* thus, st£^to operated 
or supported schpols for the deaf, retarded,^ etc. , which wore not^a part of a local 
school district, were Tiot eligible for Title I benefits. 

This provision has had a profound iapacf^n tbe educational programs in schools and 
institutions for the handicapped, hy providing new teachers, equiptaent/ suppicncntal ' 
petsonne}., diagnostic facilities^, eic. In numerous cases, children who had bi;€n 
receiving only custodial ^re begi^ to p«u:ticipate for the first time in educational 
trainihg. 



In addition to its educational implications, the P.I^. 89-313 anendaent may be seen as 
2mothGr precedent, a bvillding block toward' the total construction of categorical 
lUd for education of handicapped children. As eatl^^ legislation for trai^ning teachers 
of the retarded and^deaf led to broader authorities, so thi& provision tot educational 
services to institutionalised children paved the way toward broader provisions o£ 
service to children in day schools.'** ^ , — 7 

♦RKcep tional Childr en 34 (19^8): 496i.503. 
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- 'Sectlofi 14*7#Q2a/ jThe School Code of Illinois 



14*7. D2a Children requiring extraordinary special education services 
and facilities . school district providing foj: a child requiring 
extraordinary special education services because of the nature of his 
handicap is eligible for reimhursement from 'the State for the per capita 
cost of educating that cliild iiy^xce^s of j:he district per capita ^ 
"tuition charge for the prior yqar or ^2«^000/ whichev^er. is less. Per capita 
costs shall be actual expenditures minus State reimbursement 'under 
^ Section 14-13.01. _ ^ - - ^ ^ ' 

A child is deemed to require extraordina^ special education serviced 

and facilities under the *f ollowing conditronst ' ^ 

1) the school district has determined that the child requires extra** 
orflinary spec education facilities; 

the school district maintains adequate, coi^t accounting to document 
tbe per capita cost of special education; and^ * 

3)* the Superintendent of Public Instruction has reviewed the case 

study ai^ staffing recomi^endat ion for each child referred and has « 
approved the district's recommendations regarding eligibility of 
the child for the extraordinary special education services and 
facilities. 

Ajaended -by P. A. 79-853, 1/ eff . October 1/ 19.75. 

Section 14-7.03, The School Code of Illinois ^ - 

I4t7>Q3 Special education Classes for Children from Orphanages. Foster 
Family Homes, Children"s Homeja^ or in State Housing Units . If a sg'hool 
district maintains special education classes oYi the site of orpharfoes 

' and children's home%, or if chi4.dr.en from the orphanageb, children's 
homes koaes, foster family homes, other state agencies, \or State 
residential unita for cjiildren attend classes for handicapped children 
in which the school district is a participating member of a joi^t 
agre(Ev€nt, or if the, children from ^he orphanages, children's homes,^ 
foster family homes, other state agencies, or^ State residential unii^ 
attend classes for the handicapped children maintained by the^^chool 
district, then reimbursemei)t^ shall be paid to eligible districts in 
accordance with Section 14-12.01 for each year ending June 30 through 

' the regional superintendent on thq warrant df the ^Comptroller . 

The amount of tuition for st;ch children dhall be ^d^termined by th^ 
act^ual cost o£ maintaining such classes, but coS^ for administration^. 
^ . and supervision shall be computed pn the percentage basis that the . „ 
average daily jnemberahip of'children in the special classes^bear^ to 
* . the total average daily membership of the district and any costs for 
thct use of buil4ing„ f ajdilities shall not exceed 10% of the expenditure 
f or ^he classes, such program aod cost to be pre-dpproved by the 
Superintendent of Public ' Iristruction. 
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ExtrAordihary Servlcos - " , ' . . ' - 

Those services appropriately designed sd as to' meeu the very specific and 
special educational needs of handicapped children, and are in addition to 
(suppleaental) ot distinct from those special education se;i5^ices provided 
.through the basic special education program. The services furnish educational 
J OBDortunities cotraensurate with the handicapped child's needs, interests, and 
<d>llities which will enable him to develop 'j^r^onal^ social, economic^ and 
aesthetic potentialities. Special educatiohal services may include talinstruc* 
tional services and (b) supportive or related "betvlces. 

\i) I nstrvk^ tional Services * . 

' ^ , 7 ) ' ^ : 

Instructional services provide for a , learning environment in which a teacher 
can relate directly with a student. These services would include, readiness 
^ . programs^ ^uch as perceptual training, visual or tactual skill training, or 
fine*gross motor development^ individualized and programmed instruction, 
^ diagnostic or prescriptive teaching, mobility, orientation or travel ^^ralnin^, 
^ ' instruction in dailV living skills, pre^ocational programs; instruction . 
^utilizing special equipment, mobile classrooms, ccmmunity resources, and 
special instructional techniques.* » ^ ^ 

" > « 
(b) Sijpportive^or Related Services • , v 

^ ' r ' ^ " * 

J Supportive or related services are those services which are designed to over- 
come or ameliorate a child's handicap, but only to the ""extent necessai^ to , 
enable him, to benefit from the educational services available^ to him. The 
term also includes those supportive services which genera^y precede the ^ro-. 
vision or direct educational services and can only be justified to the extent 
to which they ^u:e reqxiired to furnish such e^ducational servi<Ses. ^ ' 

Supportive o{ related services would includi^^i speech pathology and audiology 
services 9 diagnostic services^ such as psychological evaluations and medical 
screening, health services^ food services; pupil transportation, libr2try and 
media services, employment of staff supervisors^ inservice training of staffi 
media services which are not used in direct instruction of handicapped children^ 
and parent and' cocsaunity services., (20.USC 241c (a) (5); 20 USC 1413)* 



* Chapter V, B-2, Janucpry, 19?1, Administrative Manual Public taw 69^313, Amend- 
pent to Title If Elcgjcntary and Secondary Education Act , Buxuau -^i Education fo*" 
tho Handicapped* Jf ^ • * * " . 
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SPEEai ASSISTWTTS QUEST^aWAIRE ON , ^ 
SPEECtj/UNCU/yCE SERVICES TO TITU: 1 85;313 PUPILS 



I,Otferall Progra:i Evaluation / 

Do you ^ink thm speech atsistAnt progrAa.** 

- had definite goals^and objectives guiding the 
program? \^ ^ 

^ was ^hided and lApfoved through a regular 
"^iniervice prograa? 



* was adequately supervised and coordinated by 
Central Office ddainistration? 



- was iispleooi^ed in a ti&ely vumner?. 



^- provided *you with a job description o£ what 
your duties would be? •% 



1 

- was designed to service pupils truly in need 
of extraordinary *speech/language service?,,,. 



- was realistic about the quantity of pupil 
services which could bo provided? 



- coQtributed positively in the remediation 
and/or Improvciaent of ,the oajority of 
serviced pupils' problems? 



YES 



SOMEWHAT 



NO 



DON'T 



II, Evaluation of Local School Supervising Speech Pathologiita 

. Did the speech pathoJogists who supervised^ 
ycm at the local schools* 



* understand the goals and objectives of the speech 
assistant program? 



- provide you with adequate supervision and help when 
' needed?. •••^ 

* share available pupil diagnostic or stxident file 
'information with you?.* » 



- maintain contact with you for coordination of pupil 
objectives and progress reports?.*/ r 



» involve you^in staff ings or meeting regarding the 
serviced pupils? < • • 



« have realistic expectations of what you ^ould 
'aeooo^lisb with pupils?, « 
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relate to yctu as n working colleague and 
professional?. « 
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NO 


YES 


>^For VES, mark if this 






helped 
functio 

i 

* 

HELPFUL 


the program 
Xi well. 

NO ' 
DIFFERENCE ! 


HELPFUL j 




























/ 














r 












s 












* 

^ 
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I 11^ Needs ftssossTOnt 

Put an X on the line before those items which you feel are priority concerns for FY 8I4 

»oro gfoup insorvice than nonthly' 

_ content of insorvice v 



-1^ 



typo of duties essignifd to speech 
assistants 



citywidc, inservice to explain speech 

assistants pro^ran to spetch patho* 
j legists^ adainistrators, etc* ' 

development of a quarterly or yearly 

checklist of prograa responsibilities 

-\ 

»ra central office supervision and 

c6ordination ^ ' 



. »ores speec^ assist^Me^in the elementary 
, schools ^ 

speech assistants for high schools 

»ore careful selection of personnel assigned 

as speech assistant:^ 

botter^ identification at f local school level 
of pupils eligible to be served 



»oro contact with prograa master teacher- accessability of files and previous speech 

speech oatholoaxfit 



speech pathologist 

isjprdving recordkeeping required for 

prograa 



assQSsaents 



better scheduling of number of schools or 
, pupils to be serviced 



— location assigned to speec}^ frequency or nature of assistant's contact ^ ^ 

s^^^-^^ ^ within pupils^ regular classroon 



assistants 



other - Specifyi ^ 



IVf General Program Organization 

1* What do you feel is the average nua!bero>vP<ipll« that should bo, on a speech assistant's \ 
caseload? * ^ 




2. Should there be a caster teacher-speech pathologist in the field to coordinate the pro- 
gram? *_ YES NO Reasonsi 



3, Should speech assistants voark with ai Id /moderate rather t|ian se^re handicapped pupils? 

^ - ' 

4« Should thp speech assistants program bo re-funded^o^ upcooing years? YES k o 

5. What suggestions or ccmnents do you have for thft speech assistants program? 
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' " SPXi^^liLPATKOLOGlST QUESTIONNAIRE CM 

SPEECH/WNCUaSc services to title. X 89*313 PUPILS 

• As part o£ the Title 'I 89*313 progran# government Donies were used to ic^Iemcnt a 
speech assxjstants program* Please resjpond to the following questions regarding the progroa 
^ as it operated during FY 80* * ^ ^ * 

E Overall Program Evaluation 



DO 



that the speech assistant program* 



provi^icd services to special education pupil^who |>reviously had 
AO. or limited service? « 



^ had definite^oals and objectives to guide the program?* 

- was ad^juateiy supervised and coordinated? 

• was^ guided txid imprcvW thrbugt) a regular inservice program?. 

- was J^pleaentcd in a timely manner? • • • 



* provided service to a sufficient nus^r of pupils? (Average 
caseload of a speech assistant was 40 pupils) 



- contributed positively in the remediation' and/or improvement 
^of the majority of serviced pupils^ problem? 

• assisted serviced pupils* classrooo teacher? in reinforcing 
speech/language work in the 'regular classroco? 





• 


NO 


DON*' 




t 














• 






• 






■* 


























• 


TP 

• 
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II, Evaluation of Speech Assistant 
Did your speech assistant*''** 



- detaonstrate an understanding of the duties^ retired ^ 
_ of the position?* ***-*****' ^ 

- deiaonsttate- skill tnd interest in %rprki^^ with the 
severely handicapped 'pupils? * * • * ^ 



KO 



- maintain conVct with you for coordinatioh of pupil 
J ' ^jcctives, general supervision^ report of ^ervice^ 
offered ************ ..rf^ 



• de&onstrate*^ility to dd screenings and diagnostic 
testing?* ♦****j* ^ 

apply skills «)id ^techniques Suggested by' you or 
obtained at insetvio^s?***^ 



- pHyticipate in ^taf f ings?^ • *- ^ ******** < 

^ ^-Mintain progress reports, files, and lEps? 

- keep to the schedule as scf yp for your school and 
'the pupils to bo seen? ' .**/****♦**.***. 



^ demonstrate overall pro'fetsional compotehcios?* 
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YE$r! ^or YES^ mark it this hell 
the' program function wiy. 



HELPFUL 



DlFPERENCr 




III. Wcedg Assessment 



Put An X on th« lino before those iteas which 

^' wore gtoup^sorvice th^n monthly . 

^ content of insorvice 

J Cltywido' inservlce to expUtn speech 

assistants proqtAa to speech patho- ^ 
- Io9l«t5, wSadnistrators^ etc., 

developoont of a quarterly or yearly 
checUist of pi^ograa responsibilities 



Mosre Central office 
coordination 



and 



, Bore contact with prograa master teacher-^ 
speech pathologist 

improving recordkeeping required for 
program 

better rooca location assigned to speech 

assistants ^ . • 



3(Ou feel are priority concema^for FY 81. 

^ type of duties assigned to speech 
assistants 

saore speech assistants in ^he eleaentiry 
" scKooif ^ 

^ speech assistants fp^ ^gh schools 

AO^e careful selection of personnel assigned 
as's^ech assistants 

l>eT:ter rdenrmcation at lobalfjcchool level 
of pupils eligible to be served 

' T 

accessability ot files and previous speech 
assessiaents 

better scheduling of 'nus^r of schools or 
pupils to be serviced 

frequency or nature of assistant's contact 
within pupils* regular c^assroca - ^ 

other Specifyi , 



•v 



IV, General Prograa operation 



I. Khat is the nuxaber of speech assistants you f^el you personally pould supervise? . • 



2. What do you feel is the nuabe;: | 
should service? ^ 



3cl4l education pupils that a speech assistant 



Should there be a naltor teacher«speech pathofbgist In the field to coordinate thd progran? 

' 3fES ^ NO Roasonsi ^ . - 




4. Should speech assistants work with «*ld/»oderato rather than severe handicapped pupils? 

YES . HO . * / " . . 

5. Should the speech assistants program be rc-£unded (or upcoming years? VES WO 

Idiat suggestions or ccooents do you have about the speech assistants program? 



^8 
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APPENDIX C . 



Evaluatlong<>o£ py 80 Title r, 89-313 Speech/Laijguage^ Program 

* » — ■ 

m 

V. ' 



(Available Upon , Request) 
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SPEECH ASSISTANT PROGRAM 

—AWtot Program In fh« 
Chtcdgd.PutiKcjSchools -* 
r Rinded by Tm*<iB9^13 



M.s«Yf rtiY/ profourtOiY nondlcappto sruoints 
ttOYlna sptfci) Qnc/ot fonguagi jmpairrnt nrs 



JYVHOM: 

taoguogt potttologY and sup»rvts4<| t)/ 

ip«fch/1cr«uao8^molocfsM 

t cirttttod mostB r tMcMr-spttcA/mnguooi 

Ipr^am Coordinator 



HOW:" 

5pifcfta»i$ianr» m)fl(ingon an Jnntronr oasis' 
mi^tl scftooi f o^scAooi lo mrorx wmv fiis<t)i* 
studMti. 

AtVMt 37 studints wttnin flvrschooii ori urvtd 
p«r auJf tdnt, 

EQCfi Quistanl works undir Km Quidanct of th% 
lOcai Kftooisi^pfliCfl/ (onguagt pornotogisr. 



I WHERE: 
75 CMcQooPm)iic Schools 



WHAT; 

Suppimtmary "^xtrdor^oorir ipMcD/Jonouogt 
sinrtcn provtdid ro studints on a one-to-oo« of 
smoll QroyptosU smrak rimes a Waik 

'Intansa tosk ortiniad drill actlvltlis ovir a 

lonQ parlod at time 

*sp#Kfi/longua^rnonttoring ond osststonca 
mmtra^lar^classroom . * 

* c^ssroom taacnar Jnstrvtca and coovnuni- 
"cctlon; pf ocrasi rKordlng' " ' 
•scftanJng 

*followK)p,- tt)acopy sarvtcn . * 
'motiddlsdfvaropmtnt ^ 
'at lh« riquast of m supervtfmgltsarapfi^ 
(misting lo dtvaioping studanff indJYiduaT 
ipaadi/iangQaga objacttydori^moinralnlnd 



potantcontocts 




METHOPS OF 
SERVICE DCUVERY: 
0 put^rinarngo.snjoaqtjaovas mactasv 
room and racaivas individual spaacn/longuaga 
naip from rtja assjstannno spactat room or 
drao daslQnotad (or sarvjca. 
SasslOA^ ronga ftoiT>30 to 45 mlnutas. 
AHO 

2)(n<}dssroommtmod. studant ramoinsm 
fagutar classroom and Is cnackad t)y tn« 
cssJstant tor conYovar for tt^aropy; 
assonant 4tvaiops pfon f ot taacnar to ust witn 
f|UQint>4n ma clQssroom satting; 
" IftiRstantmonltorsandMpdQtasploflaccordlng 
to closxroom studant obsarYotfm* 



1^ 



STUDEHT-REUTED 

^Of 0 sompia of 317 studantf.m mat tn# 

cOJacttYf of progressing at laast ona itaga In o 

mojor salacted spatcn/longuoga goaJ. 

Itesti^a^**^^!!^^^ 



SPEECH ASSlSTAlTt- REUTED 
(H>il4) 

*97% damon^trotid OYrafl profaislonol 
compafwloas. ^ 

*97X damonstrott<ri|lU and ondarstonding In 
.working wim saYaiflif tKindlcoppid studantl. 
^g7%oppCl^d laamad sknis gnd taOinlqtias 
noo%faltinsamc*guidadond unprovad ih« 
pfogrom* 

*Uutndlscfp|tnory approoctrwosutllUad wim tna 

ossbtant. potfK>iogist and classroom tiocnar 

working tog^nar for tna sftidanl 
*Tran>dtscjpil(fQry approopnwas usadt)y mions 

o( m# assistant tran starring classroom work io 

spaocti4isslons« 

^Atttstonts working wtrti samara l«amfng d(sot>ltd 
/^ErrPhiAd g t^ighar avaroga cosalood (54) 

ri\I^C«t«™tmacritafioaot74Xr " 



SUPERVtStHO SPEECH/ LANOUAOE^ 
PATHOLOGIST-REUTED . 
(M*32) ^ ^ 

1 0CX ralotid lo assistants qs working 
coiraaguH ond prof assianols. 

100% prOYldafada^pjota assistqAtr supanrlsJon 
» and4ai(|wtMflnaadad« 

d3X (alt ossisidntar profpom contrfbutad 
. ' ^ srgomcanttytotnaMmadiat1onano/or 

lrrq)rdYamanl fn a motorlly of Yt>a students' 

Cosatf 

100% pothoi^sti tiotf raoitstic fxpacrotlons of 
wnot could ba ofecomptistialwim 
students. 
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IKSERVICES: - *t . 

Monftuy insarvicascrapiannaa ana ottarad t)y 
meCoofdlnaroi cttai raviawing program naads 
(a.g. topics Include ortanta|lon to ossassmtnt * 
tools* longuogatind tiM TMH chill noovVOCQl 
communlcdtton)* 

Assistants also voiunfaar to rmko prasantotfons. 
snoring of axpartancas ond prooiam-sohnng 
avoiYas. ProtassiooQi {^owth is ancourogad. 



DISSEMINATIONS: 
A Modal for tnt Sfiaach Afda and spaach AuJstant 
Progra/a Title 1 89^13 • booklat 



Spaacff Assistant Program Modal foi Ullnoli Stala 
Board of Education raporf , 



*Tra)nlngand Utilizing Gocnaior'sbagfaa Speach 
Parsonnar « training nim \ 



SpaacA Aide ojtd S^act) Assistant Training POckaf 
\booklat 



FY 80 Evaluation RaportA^ay of tna SpMcn 
Jlsslstont Program. Tltla 1 89<313* report 



ONE YEAR FY 80 STUDY RESULTS: 

<Dmo Obtatnotf^RoRfiSufvay ^tiW^TmWts, 
Kead^ Assessment Interviews, Observotlons) 



QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY ^ 

1) What fson oppropdota number of studants lo 
coQ^tltufa on assistants cosafoo^ dapandtng 
upon ma uvarlty of ma spaacti ono longuoga 
tioDdrcop? ^ , ^ 

2) Canttia program ba usad wim m# mildly/ 
modarataly nandlcoi^ad? 

3) AS you Incraose cosalocdL doas parcentogt 
meeting me obiactlva decfaasa signmcontly? 



RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 
SPEECH ASSISTANTS AND 
SPEECH/LANOUAOE PATHOLOGISTS 

PrOYldO citywlda insarvlce to expioln ma 

program to odmlnlstrotori arc 

• Encoufoga local scnoois to hovaoccasslblf 
I lists of nomas of angibla siudanri* 

• Mora speech osslstaf)ts In the elamantary 
school. 

• Davaiop Q chackHst of progra](n responsJbUltlai 
%i staff Involved with the program w^ii hova on 
ovarviaw ol whot \\ to ba expacted. 



Koveraber, 198d De^fcraient o£ JReseeurchf Evaluation 

. \ > . ^Afia J^ong Range planning f Board of 

'Saucation, City of Chicago 



FY 80 Evaluation Report 
A Survey of Speech assistant Prograia 
Title I '89-31S 

* ' ' \ A'B'S TRACT , . ' 

* * m 

• k 

This report reviews the first year 9f" iigpleiaentation of the Title I 89-313 
federally f\inded Speech Assistant Program fox severely /profoundly handicapped 
students in the .Chicago public sQhobls^ The report utilizes the client* 
Centetet approach (Robert Stedce) in order to provide ,the history and ^tatui^ 
of Jthe program and how it fs judged by those who are involved with it and 
have expertise in .the program area« Data ware^ gathered frosa the personnel 
funded by Title I 89-313 monies: fourteen speech assistants, one master 
teacher-^speech pathologist, and one program Coordi^atdr^ Also 33 speech 
pathologists who superviaed dpc^ech assist«mts at the local schools provided 
information. Interviews, observations, the Title I 89-313 Pupil Participant 
Forms, Speech Assistants^ Questionnaire on Speech/Language Services tq 
fitle I 8Q-'^13 Pigpils , ai^d Speech Pathologist QuestionnaAre on Speech/Language > 
Services To , Title I 89-313 Pupils were the^ methods and instruments used to 
gather data, , , * • , ' 

SUMMARY ' ' - ' ' ' , ^ 

The following is a summary ^of general statistics on the program^ Fifteen 
speech assistants service^ 644 students enrolled in 75 schools. The majority 
of students were between the ages of 6 and 17 yeeurs old with some 18 through 
21 year olds being sep^ed. _ Most students had more than one handjcappi ng^^con- 
dition, and the primeiry^ handicapping condition of xtyost serviced students was* 
mental retardation^ Five speech assistants vere designated to wofk only with 
the severe learning disabled. Over ninety percent of, the total population of 
serviced students we^re children retjuiring extraordineiry services Cas defined, . 
in Section 14-7. (J2a of The School Code of Illinois, ) Several ^special education 
foster children and orphans were also service^* In the years prior to the 
Speech A^^istaht Ptpgram these stu<[^ents had received limited or no direct 
service delivery In speecli/languageAVervices. 

I - ■ ■ ^ 

Studepts 4)artiCipated in the Title I 89-313 Speech Assistant Program, in 



two ways*. The firsts was ^^hrough the 



direct service delivery format* This 



utilized the pull-out basis of servire delivery whereby a student left the 
regular classroom setting (or in soms cases, went to a designzflted location 
in the room away from the area of general classroom instruction) * . The student 
then received service from the speech assistant in a one-to-one oz small group 
session. Ti\t ^verage^ session lastTO between 45 minuts to one hour. The 
sec<^ meems of service delivei:^ by means of classroom and teacher contact* 
The speech assistant visited ^e^ classroom fox dtudent observational purposes 
to note if there was ceirryover and "practice «of speech therapy* Additionally, 
the speech assistant gave the classrooa teacher an oral report on the progress 
of serviced students and suggested methods and activities to be used with 
serviced students in theijf classrotmx sotting. ' , . 



FINDINGS ' ... ' 

^ The findings listed below suzsnarize aspects of the FY 80 'Speech Assistant 
Program. ' p ' ' ^ 

*Th& naln contribution of the progreon. was the asslstant^^ service to 
students needing extraordinary service help and the assistants facilitating 
students' in^rov^ix^nts in speech/language deficiencies. According to opinions 
expressed on surveys, both the speech pathologist and speech assistant groups 
overwhelmingly agrefed that the Speech Assistant Program did achieve these two 
accc»:plishments. ^ ' « , 

•Bipth Speech assistants* and supervising pathologists' sentliaents toward 
"program orgsmizational features were positlLve, and most comments and suggest- 
ions seemed to^W for the purpose of program in^jrovement or enrichment .rather 
than criticsm, ^ / . 

•According to statistics available only on a student group saiqsle of 317 
participantis, these students* results in meetin g t he criter ion of progressing 
at least one stage in a major selected speech/language goal surpassed the 
80 percent c^jective written for the program. Eight yyseven percent of the 
overall serviced student group were reported to have met the objective. An 
overall review and analysis of students' speech/language objectives was not 
conducted by program evaluators to determine the type or appropriateness of 
objectives or to verify the reported students results. (This type of analysis 
would ^require specialized personnel certified in speech/language pathology,) 

^When the handicapped groups* results are analyzed separately only the 
sevtee learning disabled group fell below the 80 percent criterion— 74 percent* 
Severe leeuming disabled students were thpse served by assistant with an average 
caseload of ^students. ^Thls caseload exceeded the average caseload of 37 
students whlcnVas maintained, by other assistants^ 

•Pathologists and assistejits reported the ;ieed for citywide inservice ^o 
explain the Speech Assistant Program to pathologists, administrators^ etc, who * * 
might be involved as supervisors or whose students will be program participants,^ 

•Pathologists differed from assist^m|s in the need for a yearly or quarterly 
checklist of responsibilities. Pathologists saw development of jx checklist as 
more of a program need than did the assistants. , ^ ^ 

/The program utilized the rou}.tidlsciplinary approach to student\^rvice by 
colloborating assistant, supervising speech pathologist, and classroitai teacher 
efforts to wolrk toother for the student. 



•Assistants had difficulties at ^he local schopl level in obt|dning accessij>le 
lists of the Title I a9-3l3 student names and nan^s were needed in order to 
draw a caseload, ^ 



•Assistants serving schools where eligible Title 1 89-313 student names 
were not reAdily accessible ixopleiaented the program on an indirect servicfe 
delivery basis until stud^^ts were identified* Indirect se^ice included 
such tasks as checking IEPs3a^/or records to locate students possibly eligible 
for services, arirangin? for diagnostic testing, observation in classrooms for 
prescriptive piurposes, and local inservice* presentations. 

^cKbols that had accessible lists oftTitle I 89^313 student names were 
nore likely to have their students receive direct service sooner di^ring the 
beginning of the schoq^ year impleii)entation« The amount of direct service 
per student varied according to severity of student •^s problems and assistant's 
caseload. Direct service includes one-to-one or small group woirk with students 
for remediation of speech/language problems, itj^rrltoring studentar.in regular 
classrooms for purposes of carryover the practice^ of therapy, and supervised 
evaluation of students in achieving the' Title 1 89-^13 speecW/language object- 
ives v^itten for them. ' w * — . 

The caseload for assistants working the severe learning diseObled was heavy • 
Most assistants serviced at least 37 severely/protoundly handicapped in several 
schools while the assistants working with the severe learning disabled serviced 
"about ^4 studenlEs^ ~ — " ' * 




For further information regarding this report, contact: 

f 

Department of Research, Evaliiation and Long Range Planning 
Title 1 89-313 Speech/Language Report • " 

2021 Korth Burling Street, Room 204CS 

Chicago, Illinois * 60^14 % ' ^ * t 

(312) 641t8002 ^ , - • . . 
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